354 THE GROWTH OF THE POPULATION OF EUROPE
When there are but few inhabitants, and a large territory, there is
nothing but sloth and poverty; but when great numbers are confined
to a narrow compass of ground, necessity puts upon them invention,
frugality and industry; which, in a nation, are always recompensed
with power and riches,1

The following extracts are taken from Sir Josiah Child: 'what-
ever tends to the populating of a kingdom tends to the improve-
ment of it;'2 'most nations in the civilized parts of the world are
more or less rich or poor proportionately to the paucity or
plenty of their people and not to the sterility or fruitfulness of
their lands.'3

The advantages of a dense and growing population were so
generally believed in that attempts were frequently made to
increase population by legislation. Marriage was often en-
couraged by the remission of taxation, and we are reminded of
the similar attempts which were made in imperial Rome. Celi-
bacy was discouraged by taxes on bachelors. Grants were
sometimes given to parents of large families. Most continental
nations, in fact, deliberately sought to increase their populations
by every means in their power.

It is not3 however, the case that growth of population was
always everywhere welcomed. The situation was such in
certain countries at different times as to raise doubts about the
advantages of growth and high density. In England about the
middle of the sixteenth century a fear of over-population is
distinctly manifested by several authors. They had in mind
the circumstances which gave rise to the famous Elizabethan
poor law. In the latter half of the sixteenth century Holinshed
reported that there were some

affirming that we had already too great store of people in England;
and that youth, by marrying too soone, do nothing profit the countrie,
but fill it full of beggars, to the hurt and utter undoing (they saie) of
the commonwealth. . . . Certes, in some men's judgement, these
things are but trifles and not worth regarding. Some also do grudge

1   C. Davenant, Political and Commercial Works (1771), vol. i, p. 73.

2  Josiah Child, A New Discourse upon Trade (1751), p. 134.
s Ibid., p. 136.